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IxrorranT Deciston.—In the superior court 
at New York, Judge Rousevelt decided that a 
railroad company has no right to subscribe to 
the stock of another railroad company without 


the consent of all the stockholders. 
id 
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Mileay bew 


-~| ously awaits our arriva 


O The spirit of a truer poetess than “Ida” 
never sported upon the Parnassian hill; 


[For the Louisville Journal.) 
PHANTASM. 
A dim and mystic shadow 
Is hovering in the air; 
A dark and solemn presage 
‘That haunts me everywhere. 
In the twilight cold and gray 
‘Tt lurid burns afar, 
‘With all the fearful lustre 
‘That marks an evil star. 


Jt comes upon the midnight 
With dark and gloomy weight, 
Oppressing like the shadow 
Of some relentless fate, 
And all the glad dreams vanish 
That charmed awhile my brain; 
Ob, It hath power to cnrdle 
Youth's pleasures into pain. 


I see its steady aspect 
Around me and before, 
I feel its gloomy presence 
To mock me evermore- 
’Tis in the breath of blossoms 
That Southern airs wart by, 
And in the stars of Heaven 
‘Traced deep and sure and high. 


Tis In the music gushing 
From hearts loved all too well— 
‘Through every old song swelling 
Like some unearthly ki 
A mournful sound of “farewell” 
Thats piercing my sad ears, 
‘Yet with a melancholy 
‘Too deep for human tears. 


'Tis like a thing of horror 
Close cowering at my side, 

And with its eye of madness 
It mocketh at my pride. 

Tn wind-harps and in laughter 
I hear its deathlike voice; 

?Tis like a sound forbidding 
My spirit to rejoice. 


Oh to my soul it speaketh 
With a voice as cold as hate— 
J dare not breathe one whisper 
Of that mysterious fate. 
It met meon the threshold 
Of entrance fnto life, 
And marked my careless forehead 
With early lines of strife. 


Through girlhood’s lighted corridors 
I won at last my way, 
Bat found them dimly haunted 
‘Where’er my step might stray, 
And although gorgeous Images 
Ott met my kindling glance, 
‘They had no power to waken 
My spirit from its trance, 


It Is a fearful messege 
That’s sent me from on bigh 
With its deep, mournful echo 
Forever floating by. 
It ts a curse laid on me 
‘To hear it o’er and o’er, 
And keep the gloomy shadow 
In sight forevermore. 


IDA. 


(7 The author of the following, one of the 
most delightful letter writers in the world, will 
be readily recognized by the readers of the 
Journal: 


[For the Louisville Journal.) 
SKA-NOTES.—No, I. 
Susp Diocexxs—Ar S2a—Lar. 90 Ny 
SATURDAY, Dec. 13, 1851, 

I write you from within the tropics. Two 
days ago we crossed that imaginary line which 
separates thetorrid zone from the temperate; and 
now, while you, doubtless, are enduring all the 
severities of mid-winter, Í write you i summer- 

rb, with windows and doors wide to catch every 

reath of a breeze cooled by careering over the 
ocean. Our vessel is sweeping on with all can- 
vas spread, at the rate of eight knots, before a 
light but steady Trade; the sun, which rises an 
hour earlier and sets an hour laterthan with you, 
uring his floods of heat and mee through a 
sultry and hazy atmosphere, and the great ocean 
sleeps undisturbed, save by that regular and 
heavy swell irom the northwest, which tells of 
the raging of storms and tempests hundreds of 
miles distant, per s rt and which is constantly 
rolling. And thus have we voyaged, nigħt 
and day, for two entire weeks, since Jeaving 
Gibraltar. 
But let me 


go back to Marseilles, atwhich my 
last was date 


on the eve of my embarkation, 
On the morning of Monday, November 24th, the 
Mistral, which, with proverbial yet unexampled 
partuti; had, for more thana month, been 
pouri lown its fury from the snow-capped 
mountains, lulled sufficiently for a whole flat of 
weather-bound ve: fall classes and nations 
to put to sea; and, at about the hour of noon, the 
r, “Quilleboeuf,” was tugging with 
her highest jure of steam, “the good ship 
Diogenes,” through the narrow entrance of the 
rt, between the (win citadels St. Jean and St. 
jicholas, into the tumbling billows of the open 
bay. This namesake e old cynic is a New 
Onvectia ship of some six hundred tons burthen, 
nearly new, noted as one of the fastest rs in 
the iterranean trade, and more admirabl 
adapted for freight and passengers than an 
merchant vessel I have ever seen; and you will 
admit that by this time I must be somewhat a 
judge in these matters. She is commanded by 
Capt. Sylvester, a Yankee of the Yankees, a na- 

tive of old Plymouth itself, all of whose da 
have been passed on the ocean, and who is, in 
respects, worthy to be master of just such a 
ship as the Diogenes—or a better one, if such 
may be. Her freight consists of wines and 
fruits, and, with this lively cargo, as it is termed, 
“she walks the waters like a thing of life.” As 

for our company, we have in the cabin a 

married lady New Orleans, wile of an Ameri 
can sea-captain now in the Mediterranean, ac- 
companied by her child and mother, and ayoung 
Frenchman of Marseilles; while in the steerage 
are about a dozen French and Italians, among 
whom are several newly married couple—one 
or two of the brides being quite pretty. The 
honey-moon seems, however, to present no pan- 
acea against the horrible mal du mer, but rather 
the reverse, for they were all horribly sick when 
we first came to sea. One of the brides is very 
M mite achild; and, as the match was a 
runaway” one, and in France marriage is quite 
impossible under such circumstances, she anxi- 
aby S New Orleans for a 

essing to the union. 

PrN Talion to the mangis named, we have 
some others which must be slighted—a pet 
rabbit call Mimie and a pet goat, that supplies 
our table with milk, called Nannie—not to men- 
tion a beautiful canary, a host of fowls, and 
half a dozen eats! But ail the wheth- 
er bi or quadrupeds, were too sick when 
we came out to show themselves for several 


days. 

A retrospective view of Marseilles—its 
bristling with masts and illuminated with flags— 
its frowning fortresses, its white structures cir- 


cling the winding shore, and its forty precipi- 
d 


tous heights sweeping around its environs instea: 
of walls, while, conspicuous above all the ob- 
jects of the [pee rise the Church of Notre 
Dame de la and the Lazaretto on o) ite 
. Seaward, also, the'scene 

e. Before you, as you 

the blue billows of the Medi- 

lhousand miles to the African 

islets of 


ire, Riou, and 
kirts those iron shores. 


it-tower of 
Planier on its isolated rock, while oj 


site the mouth of the port, and but a few miles 
distant, frown the dark square towers of Cha- 
teau etn in number, on their fearful a 
In order to avoid two rocks which if 
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bat; and our first dinner 
Shurato Fot, 
seasoned lo 

fluences of ie 
my mistake. Even my hardened nature was not 
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ils. Meantime, 
not excepted, were Fan gpr faan, 
i at sea was 
meal. Gifted by nature with 
loil possible’ 
e 
and waves; but I 


doosi 
rather 


proof to an assault so sudden, so furi so 
Wildering as this. With the’ sun, however, 
tempest moderated, and alternate 

diversified the whole ni 


be- 


a 
writhing 
the deep, 


Gulf of L; 
Lion,” bocana its 
rir the ince 


TUI 
ol and were now 


r pr rag on the coast 


alth 
was delightful, the sun being bri, 
here much milder thane at 
the thermometer, whi 
od at 42 deg. F., in less than forty-eight 
66 deg., being at the rate of 
4 deg. But unusual coldness as 
well as duration and violence of the Mistral 
was, doubtless, owing to the unusual de 
the snow on the Pyrenees, whence it came. Of 
this latter fact we before we sailed. 


the fine old ely 
nia, and one in 
Spain. Itis strongly fortified, and has 120,000 
inhabitants. Its spacious port is ted by a 
massive > i e waves, and 
furnished with a bal and lighthouse. The 
city has an arsenal, 
tures, splendid public buil institutions of 
learning, science, and art, and is famous for its 
environs, adorned with several hundred sumptu- 
ousgardens. But of all this we saw, of 
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Puesto formed by this cape 1s sai 

nished an ambuscade for Moorish 

“the good times” 
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de Pauia, ofthe 


extensive manufac- as 


course, 
precious little from the deck of our ship, and | © 


must take it like yourself, therefore, on credit. 

We did see, however, in the course of the day, 

away on our quarter, the island of Ma- 

orca, which, together with Minorea and Ivica, 
longs to Spain. They are called the Balearic 

islands, a name which they are said to have de- 

rived from the fact that their ancient inhabitants 

were exceedingly e: 

the Bale is 

down th 


Minorca is33 miles long and only 9 in width, 
with a population of 45,000. Its capital is that 
well known naval depot, Port Mahon, which has 
one of the finest harbors in the Mediterranean, 
and which is a celebrated ion for war shi 
of all nations in that se: t was founded 
Mago, the Carthagenian, from whom it tek 
its name, and was the birth-spot of the great 
Hannibal. It has some 15,000 inhabitants, and 
is said to abound in ancient ruins. Behind it 
towers Mt. Toro, 5,000 feet high, and visible 
100 miles at sea. 

Ivica, or Iviza, the smallest of the Balcares,is 
but 27 miles long by 15 broad, with a population 
of 6,000—fifty miles from the coast of Spain and 
forty-two from Majorca. Its natives are saidto 
be of small stature and to resemble, like those 
of all these islands, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring continent. The Phoenicians, Carthage- 
nians, Romans, Vandals, Moors, and Spaniards 
haveall had possession of Ivica, as well as of her 
two sisters. In 1294 the Spaniards recovered 
them from the Moors. In 1706 they yielded to a 
British ons and in 1814 were restored to 
Spain. It is the chief article of export from 
Ivica, but it is famous for its fisheries and its 
“flocks on the thousand hills;” while the delight- 
ful climate with which it is blessed, in common 
with Majorca and Minorca, enables it, like them, 
to produce spontaneously, olives, wines, figs, or- 
anges, and every description of Mediterranean 
fruit fn the richest Foes 

Thursday, Nov. 27th, was our fourth day from 
Mi and we did net forget an imteresting 
fact we had learned from American papersbefore 
sailing, that it was Thanksgiving day in twenty- 
eight States of the Union; nor did we fail to re- 
flect how many delightful re-unions of friends 
and tamilies—how many happy hearts that day 
would witness, far, far away,{rom us, among the 
twenty-four millions ofourcountrymen. Thanks- 

iving day—that old festival of the Pilgrims— 
ie become almost as national in its observance 
as Independence day; and it is well it should so 
be. 

With us the day was charming—amild and sun- 
ny, with a favorable breeze, though light. 
Mistral, which we had been running from for 
three days, we had evidently distanc: We had 
left behind us, also, the chilling atmosphere and 
cloudy skies. All day we slowly skirted the 
Province of Valencia, though at too great a dis- 
tance from the coast to cacy its towns and low- 
ers even with a glass. A cluster of singulari, 
shaped rocky islets, evidently of volcanic orí- 
gin, rising from the sea, about thirty miles from 
the main land, and known as the Columbretes, 
engrossed most of our attention during the after- 
noon; and a more glorious sunset never smiled 
even on the blue Mediterranean. The night 
which followed was splendid with its bright 
stars and new moon, and the al here was 
mild as May. The dew, however, which in the 
Mediterranean begins falling as soon as the sun 
is below the horizon, was as heavy and 

netrating as rain. 

Gliding along the coast, we ran close to a small 
fleet of Spanish fishing boats, their white latteen 
sails gleaming inthe moonlight, and the voices 
of their crews rising not unmusically on the still 

All our passengers were on deck enjoyi 
the loveliness of the night, and the French 
Italians with their'songs and laughter were most 
nationally gay, The fresh smell of the shore 
came floating @f to us, and we fancied we could 
almost descry the towers and domes, and hear 
the hum and bustle of the Great city of Valencia, 
which lay so near, as we glided along. But this 
was mere fancy; for the city is situated more than 
two miles from the sea. Its site is a broad plain 


tury since loyed 3,000 | 
Aaaa ai woolens, linens, and tiles, and 
also for its noble ic buildings and its numer- 
ous charitable and literary institutions. Of all 
is I read, as wegl slowly past vaci 
and regretted my inability to give the recit 
personal verification. The first printing press 
introduced into Spain was established here. The 
city was long held by the Moors, and is said to 
abound with traces and tokens of their dominion 
in.ancient architectural ruins and ‘designs, and 
even in the looks and customs of the inhabitants. 
The Moors were driven out by Near eas Cid; but 
after his death the city was en by tei 
brethern of Cordova, despite a siege ely 
sustained by his widow, Ximene. In 1238, the 
infidels were again expelled by James First of 
Arragon, and the city peopled with Catalans. In 
1812 it was taken by the French and held until 
June, 1813. 
Our pe: 
view a 
more go! 


The whole atmosphere 
purple, while the mirrored sea, the 
and the far-off mountain tops of 
steeped in the same imperial hue. 
breath of air was stirring, and our huge ship 
almost motionless off the st promon' 


object al: 
was quite distinct. one "ot 
nestled in its little bay, lay the vil 
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and at this 
remn: 


driven out by Ferdinand in 1 

retain yet a population of 30; 

i more than 13, 

ich rear their white summits above 


rays of the oe 
layed on their snowy crests long after he 
us in twilight; while they shone with 
phosphoric effulgence in the flood of moonlight 
that sueceeded. It was quite refreshing to the 
fancy at noonday to look away at these coo! 
mountain-tops, apparently so near, from the sul- 
try atmosphere around us. 

Early the next morning, the eighth of our voy- 
age, we passed Malaga, a city of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, in the province of Granada. The place 
is designated to the navigator’s eye some | 
at sea by an old castle with white walls on an 
eminence behind the town; while on ap- 

roaching nearer, the antique cathedral rising 
fos the m: strutures near the water side is 
an object “5 ally conspicuous. Its can be 
entered with all winds, and is sheltered on all 
sides, and ie 
and a score of war vessels at one 
least so says our captain. On its east- 
stretches a mole yards into the sea 
revolving light at extremity, visible 
eighteen miles. alaga is said to have been 
founded by the Pheenicians, those famous se: 
men, more than 2. years o. It was 
vorile city of the Moors, and still exhibits traces 
eS Megane in ite architecture and cus- 
toms. e nei 


hboring Cre is said to be ex- 
haustlessly fertile, pouring fo 


all the fruits of 
this favored n in richest profusion, while its 


vine-clad rey ae annually thousands of 
pipes of wi June vintage supplying Mal- 
aga, that of September She: rand thet of No- 
vember the sweet wine to which the city gives a 
name. This old Moorieh city hae an soba” 
and the splendor of its bull said to 
Spain. Not far from Malaga, 
are lhe town and harbor of Salobrena. 
A dozen castles and towers stud the coast im thie 
vicinity—one of the most interesting on the coast 
of Grenada. The town itself stands upon an em- 
inence a short distance from the sea) Bal 
wer in “Lei the siege of Grens- 
da” tells us that Boabdil El Chico, the last Moor- 
ish king of this lovely land, in st 
hata pe ining _ of 
oring territory, laid siege to this seaport. 
unfortonate monarch rightly supposed, that, 
could he obtain this town, he would be enabled, 
by establishing communic: between the city 
of Grenada and the sea, to avail himself of the 
assistance of his African allies, and also to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from cutting off supplies to 
the capital should they again i a We 
are told that Salobrena, but lately conquered by 
the Christians, was thrown into commotion by 
the first glimpse of Boabdil’s banners, and that 
no. mene rose, beat back their Christian 
gu and opened the gates to the last of their 
kings; but the garrison to which the 
iards retreated resisted successfully Boab- 
arms, and, defended by impregnable walls, 
ed his assault with severe loss. 


time—at 
ern side 
witha 


race 


di 
Lá 
r, Johnson said that ‘‘the grand object of all 

traveling is to see the Mediterranean, on whose 
shores were the four grea! 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
Roman.” He said not! however, of 
of the Moors in Spain; but, I 
tant in extent, power, or duration than tbe 
it has surely hot less of splendor in its history to 
excite the » nor less of chivalry to win the 
admiration of traveler or student 

Shortly after 
ened to a stif 
along with all sail 
and covering 


and we were soon plowing 
before a regular estan 
the whole sea with foam. 


t empires of the world— |- 


passing Malaga, the wind fresh- ; 
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pacious enough to accommote 400 | >* 


gerr» bli 


ing off from the Spanish coast, the numberless |- 


towns and towers, castles and convents, churches 

and citadela, were soon lost to the view, and 

even the haunted mountains of Grenada were 
in that mysterious mantle which ever 


tand he was hailed 
lation of every vila 
ive hım a welcoming cheer as he passed, and 
and over their contributions for Hungary and 
liberty. He received $210 at Delaware and $100 
in small sums at other points along the road. 
About 5,000 people were assembled in front of 
the Neil House, and the balconies and windows 
were crowded with ladies, all eager to hear the 
orator and hero, Soon Kossuth red on the 
balcony, and was introduced to the people by 
' Hon. Wm. Dennison, Jr. He made a few brief 
a, thanked them for their kind 
tion, said he would plead before them t 
cause of Hungary to-morrow. 


Boston, |. 30. 
The Anti-Slavery Society has been principal 
occupied in attacks rh ican m4 


cause. 
A great source of tribulation to the anti-slave- 

leaders, to-day, has been the perversit; 
Folsom, aiee conduct was 
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the Strait, no bottom has been found with athou- 


hard labor in irons at Centa by t 
Cuba.—Ep. Journat.] 


inducement to attend the fair, we may mention tt 
that eighteen valuable prizes, will be raffled for. 


t aa se were dismantled during 
apoleon to prevent destruction 
by the French of "British S in the har- 
bor which those batteries command, would pre- 
sent serious obstacles toadvance into the interior; 
while directly opposite, 
dozen ether points all along the Straits, a landing 
this, ani tees could be accomplished without a single gun to 
three miles 
s Mr. Stallo’s lec- | into the Strait from the province of Andalu 
ture is spoken of by the Cincinnati 
very able one. 


ee 


Point, andis protected by heavy batteries planted 
above the during the 
has 

P- | Eng 


and number- 


It does not afford the means of Invading, 


way of annoyin 
however muchit may Be her. td ies 


(a> Inquest No. 15, was held by Coroner C. 
C. Green yesterday, on board the steamer G. W. 
Kendall, then lying at Portland, on the 


is nearly perpendicular on every 


side, and,no doubt, is as impregnable as is boast- Seles ath 


Across this isthmus, two 
on the line of the neutral 


on the west | ceedingly droughty and volcanic soil! 
the engine can be raised in five minutes. 


be thoroughly tested within ten days. 


tice will be given of the time when the public 
‚rehearsal will be given, 


+~ 


F Railroad meetings have been held in Ma- 
|son, Boyle, and other counties, and delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Convention to be held in 
Nashville, 


(@@™ The Cleveland and Pittsburg railroad to cross its draw-bridge or enter its iron gates. 
has been completed to Wellsville. 


(a> The name of Line post-office, in Fulton 
county, has been changed to Compromise. 


t We publish, below, another letter of Mr. 
Flagg, written during his late voyage home across 


high reputation as a letter-writer: 


[For the Louisville Jeurnal.] 
SEA-NOTES—NO. II. 


Sure DIOGENES, Ar SEA, 
Saturday, Dec. 20, 1851. i 


Some days have elapsed since my last. ‘The 
thermometer has stood steadily at 80 deg. Fah- 
renheit, and a heavy swell from the northwest 
has made writing somewhat inconvenient. So I 
have lounged on deck in the shade of the span- 
ker and read French novels and “gazed on the 
sad sea waves,” 

It was about 2 o’clock inthe afternoon, near! 
a fortnight since, when the huge mass of Gibral- 
tar rock began to rise out of the sea. We were 
then some thirty miles distant. Had the atmos- 
phere been perfectly clear, or rather had we not 

een driving before a Levanter, the Titanic crag 
would have been visible anhourbefore. It rises 
like an island, the northern extremity seeming 
considerably higher than the southern, Almost 
at the same time we distinguished on the African 
coast to the left, the Sierra Bullones, or Ape’s Hill, 
and ontheright La Carbonera,a lofty height sur- 
mounted by a tower, six miles north of the rock, 
and often mistaken for it. The true course of a 
ship lies between the rock and Ape’s Hill, into 
the strait; and when in thick eather La Carbo- 
nera is mistaken for the rock, and the rock itself 
is mistaken for Ape’s Hill, the unfortunate vessel 
is almost certain to drive into Turara bay and go 
ashore, When, on the contrary, Ape’s Hill is 
mistaken for the rock, the ship drives into Tetu- 
am bay on the African coast, and encounters a 
similar fate. So that, between this Scylla and 
Charybdis, entrance into the straits of Gibraltar 
from the Mediterranean, in thick weather, is by 
no means entirely devoid of peril. 

All three of the heights mentioned were cap- 
ped each with a heavy and singular cloud as we 
approschej=ian invariable accompaniament of 
the Levanter, or east wind, which was swellin 
our canvas and hurrying uson. Indeed, suc 
an unerring forerunner of this windis this cloud, 
that the navigator of these waters puts forth this 
significant warning: “When you see Ape’s Hill 
and the rock capped with clouds, be sure a Le- 
vanter is coming on, and put to sea at once, or 
find safe anchorage.’ The cause of this omin- 
ous phenomenon seems quite as impenetrable as 
the cloud itself. 

Aswe drew nigh to the rock in the full blaze 
of the setting sun, its resemblance toa lion 
couchant, which has cleared the strait from its 
native deserts in Africa at a single bound, as 
some imaginations have suggested, appeared by no 
means forced. The wind, which had freshened 
| Since morning almost to a gale, gradually lulled as 
we approached, and at sunset left us almost becalm- 
ed off Europa Point. The enormous mass which 
towered over us had evidently deadened the fu- 
rious Levanter, after riding in triumph unopposed 
‘| over a waste of waters 2,000 miles in extent. 
‘| Indeed, the Rock is said not only to stop an east 

wind, but sometimes to hurl back a west one, 
while fierce gusts and whirlwinds come rushing 
almost always from its summit. “Therefore,” 
says the navigator, “give Europa Point a good 
:| berth.” The warning was, however, entirely 

thrown away in our case, for, indulgent in the 
laudable curiosity of his ngers, our captain, 
worthy fellow, ran his ship within a pistol shot 
of the shore, and under the very muzzles of the 
lower battery of the fortress, e depth of wa- 


earliest navigators of our race. e A e peau 
Twin Rock, Ceuta, on the African coast, were | Zarifa Point, the narrowest place, fifteen miles 
the famous ‘Pillars of Hercules”—the última f below, there are no batteries at all. In fact, 


ter at this point is amazing. In the middle of 


pe aca on the African. 
e Moors invaded Spain; near 


theirconquest. But the place was known to the 
Gibraltar and 


thule of the ancient world; and by the invading 
Moors they were named Calpe and Abyla, in 
honor of the two chiefs of their expedition. 
Geologically, the European promontory is said 
to belong to the African Mountains and not to 
those of Andalusia upon the soil of which it has 
obtruded. The width of the strait trom Gibral- 
ter to Ceuta is fourteen miles. Fifteen miles 
west, or just half way down the straits, at its 
narrowest point, between Cape Cruzes in Afri- 
ca and Tarifa in Europe, it is seven miles wide. 
The town of Tarifa received its. uname from one 
of the leaders of the Moorish invasion, and 
from it protrudes into the strait a low peninsula 
terminated by a revolving light. 


Ceuta is in many features the exact cownter- 
part of Gibraltar. A peninsula stretches out 
about three miles from the coast of Africa into 
the Mediterranean, terminated at its eastern ex- 
tremity by a huge cliff, oa which stands the Acho, 
or castle of Ceuta. Unlike Gibraltar, however, 
the strength of this place, apart from its posi- 
tion, lies in the citadel, which eccupies a similar 
position on a low neck of land that unites the 
cliffs with the continent, tothat of the Spanish 
forts St. Barbara and St. Philip on the sandy 
isthmus of the opposite side of the straits. The 
town of Ceuta, situated under the guns of the 
citadel, extends a mile or two eastward along 
the base of a mountain, but is said to exhibit 
little more than ruined towers and walls, though 
it has upwards of 9,000 inhabitants. The whole 
coast is ragged with rocks; and the entire penin- 
sula, including town and castle, is kuown as the 
Almina. Between the Cape of Almina, on the 
north, and Cape Negro on the south with its 
round tower, stretches the great Bay of Ceuta, 
eleven miles long and three broad, affording safe 
and ample anchorage for a squadron, while, 
nearly midway, dark and lofty near the sea, rises 
Mt. Negro surmounted by its square massive 
keep. South of Cape Negro are Tetuam tower, 
town and bay. The small bay of Ceuta faces 
the straits and affords but indifferent anchorage, 
itis said, Ceuta was anciently a stronghold of 
the Moors, Before their expulsion from Grana- 
da, in 1415, it was taken by John, King of Por- 
tugal, and in 1640 came into the possession of 
Spain, by which power it has been ever since 
held, despite the repeated sieges to which it has 
been subjected by the Atricans. It is said to be 
the most important of all Spain’s possessions on 
that continent; and, properly fortified and gar- 
risoned, would be, it is thought, as formidable as 
Gibraltar. All its provisions and supplies come 
from Spain; also its governor, treasurer, judge, 
its bishop, also, for it is the seat of a bishopric, 
and can boast a cathedral and two convents, as 
well as a hospital, a penitentiary and a prison 
for offenders against the Government; which last 
place, by the by, is ante likely to become the 
abode of səme of the Cuba captives if, poor fel- 
lows, they have not, as it is to be hoped, been 
released. 


(J. S. Thrasher was sentenced to eight years 


An unusual excitement was ereated on the 
12th of January, by am occurrence at the station- 
house. in which a man by the name of J. Q. 
Adams received a dangerous wound from a pis- 
tol,in the hands of a lady whose daughter he is 
charged with having abducted ənd ruined. 

The circumstances 9{ the caseare briefty sta- 
ted: About two months since, the mother, with 
her daughter, left Phitadelphia, to join her hus-- 
band in this country. Adams, who had known 
the family as known, travelled most, if not‘all the 
way to San Franciscs-with them, arriving-at the 
Monumental City, several weeks since. On the 
Isthmus and during tae passage up, he sueceeded 
in makiag an impression upon the girt, who is 
not seventeen years ef age, and a week azo indu- 
ced her to leave with him foz this city, where 
‘they have stopped at the Sutter Hotel and the 
‘Queen City, registered:as:man and wife. 

The mother, who came upon Wednesday, dis-- 
covered their whezeabouts yesterday, went to 
the Queen City and encounterrd her daughter. 
The incidents of the meeting were suchas would 
natnrally transpire between a fond. parent and 
‘her child, separated undersuch paiaful circum- 
stances. The gunlty, cause of their affliction 
avoided them, but was taken in custody by the 
police. At three o’tlock, the mother, a woman 
of uansual intelšeot and strength of purpose, 
proceeded to the station-house, and having ob- 
tained an entrance, on the request to speak: a few 
words to the prisoner, found him sitting in the 
ante-room in company with an afficer. 

Approaching him, she asked if he intended to 
marry her daughter, and receiving an unsatisfac- 
lory respone, draw a pistol and discharged it, 
the ballentering his right side near the tenth rib, 
ang lodging probably in the abdomen. 

She was prevented from repeating the shot by 
the interference of the police, and left the scene. 
Indignation against him who had driven a mother 
to such a desperate revenge seached a high pitch, 
but no further deinonstratien was made, the man 
being considered dangerously wounded. He 
was soon after conveyed ona litter to the Or- 
leans Hotel, and medica! sid rendered. 

We are informed that the father of thegirl 
left California to bring aut his family: not two 
rate age, and passed äis wifeand daughter on 

e way. 

The ‘athe was induced tothe desperate act 
om the knowledge that there was no. law here. 
o redress. the wrongs inflicted upon her only.aad 
dearly łoved, child. Y 

The Sacramento Uni^n has the sellowing: 

The End of the Seducer.— Married, at the Or- 
leans House, last evening. at 9 o’clock, by Jusa 
tice J. S, Mitchell, John Quincy Adams to Miss. 


the middle of the straits, as we have seen, seven 
miles distant from land on either side;,while at 


that wonderful fortress, with its galleries, and 
corridors, and chambers, and magazines excava- 
ted from the solid rock, and its deep port-holes 
from which frown the muzzles of enormous ord- 
nance, and which from our boyhood has haunted 
our imaginations, never was designed by its foun- 
ders, the Moors, to exercise the slightest control 
over the entrance to the straits, from which, in- 
deed, it is three miles distant at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the rock. The fortress looks toward 
the land, and was. designed by the invaders of 
Spain to receive and suppart them if driven back 
tothesea. Andas for the formidable batteries 
upon the southern and western declivities of the 
rock, they are-utterly useless except to render a 
useless place impregnable; for their balls can of- 
fer not the slightest molestation, let, or hindrance 
to passing ships. Indeed, such an object could 
never have been dreamed of ia their construc- 
tion, any more than in that of the fortress itself. 
And yet everybody says and everybody thinks, 
no doubt, that “Gibraltar is the key of the Medi- 
terranean,” even as the ‘Dardanelles are the key 
of the Euxine,” until his own senses. and comi- 
mon sense have proven the nonsense of the pro- 
verb, Gibraltar, however, is not the Hellespont. 
The latter strait is but twelve miles in length, and 
at the narrowest part, where stand en either side 
the castles of Europe and Asia, the breadth 
is less than one mile. These castles are |p, 
called the Dardanelles and mount respectively t 
107 and 120 guns, 30 or 40 of them being enor- 
mous and carrying stone shot. Besides, there 
are six other forts and batteries along the Euro- 
pean shore, mounting 227 guns and several mor- 
tars, and four on the Asiatic siłe mounting 222 


guns, and also mortars. Most of these guns are T , Ad F : iatel 
of enormous calibre, Both sides of the Strait shee cue ee Pay. 
are in the dominvons of the Porte, and to ente1 formed early in the evening that he could not 
the sea of Marmora there is a powerful current survive, ant was requested to make all the repa- 
to be met, instead of one to aid, as in entering | ration in his power, which he not only consented, 
the Mediterranean at Gibraltar. Most emphati- | +, do, but seemed earnestly desirous of at once 
cally, therefore, are the Dardenelles “the key of marrying the girl whom, he had so grievously 
the Euxine” and the impregnable bulwark of wench F A 

Constantinople against any approach from the} The mother was present, and gave her consent 
South; and when contrasted with the far-famed | tothe marriage. The groom had scarcely clasa 


pee ees, Oh Gare a, Ray niy deau Tonder | ped his bride to bis bosom, ere his spirit winz ed 


. ven | its flight from earth. The attending physician 
the Bosphorus, that narrow, deep, and winding | states that the intense mental exces under 
channel, less than a mile wide at its broadest part | which he was laboring, hastened his death—that 
and fifteen miles long, connecting the sea of Mar- | if his mind had remained calm, he would proba~ 
mora with the Black, is, with its heavy batteries, bly have survived until morning. 
infinitely more formidable than Gibraltar. Aj J udge Robinson, who has from the first mani- 
Russian fet would hardly find it easier to ap- | fested deep interest and heartfelt sympathy for 
proach Constantinople from the Euxine, than 


eh *, | the afflicted mother, readily obtained the can- 
would a French or a British fleet to approach it | sont of the daughter to-wed ke seducer, the mo~ 
from the Levant. 


4 ther declar ng that she would forgive him all, if 
But the fortress ot Gibraltar, as we have seen, | this ceremony could be effected. 

unlike those of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, | The reports that have been in circulation rela- 
offers not the slightest hindrance to the passage | tiye to Adams having been previously married, 
of that Strait, and could never have been designed | zre entirely unfounded. 
so to do. The question again recurs, tlen, of —— 
what possible use is the famous fortress of Gil- | Safety of a Missing Vessel. — The ship Silas 
raltar? How does it compensate the enormous | Holmes, Capt. Coffin, from New Orleans for 
sums which England has expended to render it} New York, reported as missing, put into St. 
invulnerable? it assails nothing, and it defends | Thomas, on the 28th ult., ina leaky condition. 


fronted the Times as 
ditors of the Yeoman and Democrat have, 
pounce down on our new neighbor, there 


Let me bring up 
weeks we 
ocean, 
rds which noear mistake k and | 
Å hare adimociohed pence and love and fias | Wo wete 
A harmony, and if after our advice there fete ee Dad Di 
come war and slaughter it will not be our | And thus has it been, 
+ We shall of course be greatly troubled | terval, oy or night, ever 
the sad spectacle of “brother's arm lifted | "hile {I write. airy 
ast brother,” but our conscience will be | jortni 
; unendurabi e as woi 
F The editors of that central organ of trea- abi at 30 ‘“ SAAANA DENER unch: bl; 
the Washington Sonthern Press, in speaking a air,” whi le the. wind has not varied th three 
debate which lately occurred in the Senate, | points of the compass for three weeks. 
that it “is fit only for the columns of the One morning, our fourth from Gibraltar, a 
aville Journal.” spn oe opaga oe aoe ee 
looking over that debate we find that it was | tance so great that it at onee was gone as the 
t spicy, forcible, and logical, and, as far as | day deepened andthe sunrushedup. Itmay have 
è features go, it ia Gt for the columns of our ee that ae Peak i yeaa Prg 
‘t, and unfit for the columns of the Press, in | ud was visible a hundred miles off buty more 
th, were a ray of humor, a flash of wit, or a | probably, it was Palma, a neighboring island 
t specimen of logic to appear, it would be sa alo one of the great ipit dee Be 
t ol morning, our ca) Ove! 

AARAA on) of pheceencoeds may, that the’ ‘sbip’s ‘onometer had stopped Te- 
M ._, | ducing us tothe necessity of estimating our lon- 

W A few days ago we copied from the Cincin- gitude the residue of the voyage by what is called 
Gazette some statements ın relation to emi- P that is, determi our lo- 


‘dead reckoning,’ € 
ion from Indiana to Oregon. In the articlein | cality in the ocean, east or west, by the distance 
stion, it was stated that the Rev. Charles 


the log may inform us we have run, instead of 
5 = determining our distance by our locality. Hour 
tivant was engaged in forming a colony for | after hour, day after day, therefore, has the log 
| territory to be composed principally of Pres- | line since been regularly thrown to ascertain 
erians. The only Rev. Charles Sturtivant in | Ur spose rper Vinee rey 
State resides in New Albany, and we have oot an aay t POPPIES SE OUCor veneer Aae 
n requested by him to say that there is no| From the African coast we have run midway v 
ndation for the statement in relation to him bawen i ne nd re Das Ee 
iens. are situated some two or three 
ha Golang. of Eesha ter apart e arn the same Saue Soe the ee 
r z tand. e former consists of but one e 
i The New York Mirror says: “It is use- island, the latter of halfa dozen, some of thes 
s to disguise the fact; the ship fever is raging | within sixty miles of the coast of Africa. We 


my “log.” More 
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New York. A disease as foul as the small- | also ran between two other well known r 4 insure through the 
though ata very t distance from both—the i 
cand the yellow fever, and more fatal than | Azores a ay to ES No th, in latitude 38 deg., any portion of the 


‘cholera, Its progress is no longer heralded | and the Cape de Verde islands away to the South 
whispers. The truth can no longer be stifled. | in latitude 15 deg. On the parallel of 30 deg. 
is not confined to the station houses and the | we took the trade wind which prevails from east 
is of the but h: tered thi to west on both sides of the line from that dis- 
= poor, but nor = Palaces tance, and which is attributed by science to the 
the wealthy. The wintry air stays its pro- | action of the sun on the atmosphere as he per- 
ess, but let the warm weather set in, and it Torne Dis Quek ae tet Gibbins ing 
dreadf as TOC e 

emcees saa ig ool earth any its axis. A few Yjays and nights of 
A steady trade brought us within the Tropic of 

Farepom or THE Paxss.—The Paris corres- | Cancer, in latitude 23 deg. 28 min., ever 
ndent of the London News states that Louis | since we Baya had renr CTs reer 

i i ic dinner | “But has there n nothing of monotony. 

karpia eoten at a PANES a _ | you ask, ‘in this ceaseless succession of favora- 
kea glish nobleman, in which he com- | ble winds and halcyon waves—these everlasting 
ained of the attacks and misrepresentations of | sunny days and balmy nights, silvery clouds and 
e British press, intimated that he might be | starry skies, rosy dawns and golden sunsets?” 
mpelled to interdict journals containing such No doubt; but a monotony considerably more 


i i eeable than that of gales and rains usually at- 
tacks from entering France, and might even | (Siding a winter voyage in higher latitudes, you 


id it necessary to resort to harsher measures, | will This monotony, however, has not 
iderstood to refer to the expulsion of corres- | been altogether undiversified. Occasionally, 
mdents. semi-occasionally, at any rate, a shower has 
come sweeping from the northeast, smoothing 
down the wrinkles on old ocean’s brow—crush- 
MÆ Hon. Geo. Bancroft has been elected | ing, as it were, beneath its footsteps the heaviest 
resident of the American Geographical and Sta- | swell, and visible miles away on horizon in 
itical Society. its rapid advance. Then for a few moments, all 
z e mist and Cd areund are wes ane 
From Graham’: £ oped in rain, as it were, in a nt; but alm 
dt k; orroa iraa before we have had time to e our position, 
LINES FOR ST VALENTINES. DAY. the squall was off again, and a white cloud away 
Fair lady, om this day of love, to leeward, scudding over the water, alone indi- 
My spirit, like a timid dove, cated that it ever had existed. At times, too, 
Exulting files to thee for rest, when all is sunshine around our ship, glorious 
And nestles on thy gentle breast. rainbows oe oc be horizon, like bright 
jeemest spirits, 8; of distant storms. 
ane phela cher od Pwe y a full moon to light us on our lonel 
A glery in my day-dreams bright, ocean-way, our first ten days, from Cape Spartel. 
An angel in my dreams at night, The gorgeous magnificence of the scenes there 
Like yon pure bow of airy birth presented to the eye and fancy, as, hour after 
A Vislon inot oi heaven than earth, hour, for half the night, we promenaded the deg), 
Soft, lovely, beautiful, divine— 
But wilt thou be my Valentine? 
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miles up the Mississippi to 
approach to the southwestern 
States is already indicated by 
showers; and the increased 

of the water around us, as well as 
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Bored cre to boil 
sweeping easterly at the rate of from two to 
miles an hour, washes the whole Atlantic 
of the United States, ing of 
toward 
2,000 miles. 
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mmes’s Hole! 
reference to 
the gulf s seem to be these: That it carries 
the waters of the Carribean Sea and Mexican 
Gulf to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland; that 
it sweeps along the whole length of the coast of 
the United States, at a distance that varies with 
the wind, but, on an average, soy miles; that its 
velocity diminishes and its b increases as it 
proceeds from its sources that, on entering it, 
soundings are lost, or are only found at a very 
eat depth; thai water is salter, warmer, and 
ee nae that of the ocean around, and that 
its limits are usually indicated by floating sea- 
weed, as well as by the inc: color, warm! 
and saltiness of its water and its current. The 
water is 16 deg. warmer than that of the ocean 
in summer, and 23 deg. in winter. F. 


epsttte 


in complete summer dishabulle, inhaling the soft, 
atmosphere, the pen is powerless to paint. A+ 
then the starry heavens that have succeeded— 
some of the planets, especially those of the morn- 
ing and evening, have the brilliancy and impart 
almost the light of the new moon itself; while 
the phosphorescent stars of the sea seem to re- 
fect and almost to rival those of the heavens 

Hive aienee Shon. thy:deup wards come As for wonders of the deep, we have had but 
Ae if thy lips were touched with famo, few to boast. The glittering fiying-fish leap, to 
I've marked thee smile, I've marked thee weep» | be sure, in silvery showers from our ship’s bows 
Dre biest thee in the hour of sleep, in the bright sun, and skim and skimmer affright- 
Proe felt thy heart beat wild to hear ed over the waves almost hourly; and the gulf- 
Love's cadence stealing on thine car, weed and sea-anemones, and irised polypi, in all 
And I have been supremely blest their bright and numberless shapes and hues, fe 
When thou wast folded to my breast, floatiny iy us by the acre; while, occasionally, 
And thy dear lips were pressed to mine— in the distance, a whale rolls up his huge bulk 
But wilt thou be my Valentine? and spouts, or the shark, that spectre of the 
deep, blu d livid and ghastly, arts around 
our ship’s for hours, as if to scrape ac- 
quaintance with some brother monster of 
unheard-of form and fabulous dimensions he 
may think it to be; and now and then, but very 


I’ve looked into thy deep eyes oft, 

‘Whore heaven seemed sleeping blue and soft, 
Pye gazed on all thy beauty long, 

Pye heard thy witching voice of song, 


EERPES RETEST SI} 


Principe, famous for cigars and its declaration of in- 
dependence, July 4, 1851, 


f 
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Frozen to Death.—The Barrie (C. W.) Herald 
states that on Friday week a man named James 
Hatch left his home about 6 A. M., with gun 
and dog, intending to kill deer. That ni he 
did not return; and the following day his wife 
felt very uneasy, but still she thought he E we 
have gone on to a tavern some three or four miles 
distant. His not returning on Saturday, and a 
person having seen him since he left home, in- 
duced the neighbors to turn out and jook for 
him. On Sunday morning ~ tracked him for 
J A some miles into the bush. He had on his feet 
seldom, that little storm-bird of tempestuous | thin boards, fashioned as snow shoes; but snow 
Northern seas, the petrel pursues past us his lost | having fallen on Friday afternoon, the traces at 
and lonely way. One day, when off the Canary | times were very indistinct. After the searchi 
group, two land birds dropped exhausted against | party had fired several shots, they heard the howl 
our sails. One little flutterer fell a victim to a| of a dog, and shortly after discovered the unfor- 
hateful black tom-cat, and the other, warned by | tunate man lying near a tree, and the dog crouched 
its fate, put to sea again as soon ashe was rested. | on his breast. The gun was found planted in 
It is wonderful the distance some birds fly! The | the snow some eight or ten yards from him load- 
man-of-war bird, the gull, the canet, and others | ed; and the impression of the snow-shoes was 
of the kind, we have repeatedly encountered, | visible over nearly one hundred aeres, This Was 
entirely alone, thousands of miles at sea. | about half a mile from where he had fallen, as 
As for vessels, strange to tell, we have neither | he had left the snow-shoes on the traveled part, 
spoken nor signalized a single one of any di crip | and walked nearly on a straight line to the place 
tion since we embarked; and, since le e| where he was found. He must have leaned 


Straits, have had not even a glimpse of against the tree, as there was snow on his back 
er near, save once or twice at a vast and arm; and when. death 


rising like a light-house in the horizon. from exhaustion—he fell sidewa: The d 
Bat, independently of external objects, our | would not allow the people to touch the bodys 

ship has been by no means entirely devoid of in- | and when the party retired—not wishing to re- 

terest. Our rabbit and pet goat have become | move the co: until after the ion of a 


ly domestic; and then we are not with- | coroner—the faithful creature still kept wateh 
ty. by—and we have two of| over the dead. 


ways company, you know; for if it S 
isn’t crowing it is crying, and so the excitement | -4 Martyr in the Nineteenth Century.—Intelli- 
is kept up; while woman—God bless her—is al- | gence has just reached Amsterdam that M. 
ways a blessing, whether her little ones are or | Scheffer, a young Dutch Catholic missionary in 
not. K a, has been put to death for preach- 

“One hour of the free intercourse of a ship,” | ing Chri ty. He was denounced by the 
as Cooper has well said in one of his sea novels, | mandarins, arrested, bound hand and foot, con- 
“ean do more in softening the cold exterior in | veyed to the capital, Hue Fo, and condemned to 
which the world encrusts the best of human | death by a sort of judicial commission. He was 


Dove of my spirit! gentle dove, 
‘That Dring’st the ollve-bough of love 
To me when waters vast and dark 

Are tossing wild beneath my bark, 
Sweet queller of my bosoms strife, 
Biest haunter of each thought of life, 
Dear brightner of my soul’s eclipse, 
Sultana of my longing lips, 
Queen-fairy of my fairy dreams, 
Young Naiad of my soul's deep streams, 
Bright rainbow of life’s stormy day, 
Lone paim-tree of my desert way, 

Soft dew-drop of my heart’s one ower, 
Young song-bird of my spirits bower, 
My star when all beside is dim, 

My morning prayer, my evening hymn, 
My hope, my bliss, my life, my love, 
My all of earth, my heaven above, 

On lightning pinions wild and free, 

My panting spir't files to thee, 

And worships at thy burning shrine— 
But wilt thou be my Vatentine? 
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U. S. Banx.—An important decision has just 
veen made against this bank by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, sitting at Philadelphia. 
It is thus noted in the Ledger: 

The Supreme Court, yesterday, affirmed two 
penec of the District Court, in suits breught 
oy the Commonwealth against the United States 

a 


nk, to recover the annual bonus secured ın the 
charter to the State, of $100,000 due for nine 
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years. The bank resisted the claim, on the 
ground that it had ceased to exercise the func- 
tions and franchises of banking, and had assigned 
all its property in trust for its creditors. The 
Commonwealth insisted that, as the stockholders 
annually elected directors, and frequently held 
meetings, they had not given up the franchises 
granted by the State, and that the bank was there- 
fore bound to pay the annual bonus demanded. 
The Supreme Court sustained this position, and 
the State has therefore a settled claim against 
the bank for $1,300,000. 


[For the Loutsville Journal.] 
SEA-NOTES—No. III. 


Sure DIOGENES, At SEA, 
Dec. 22d, 1851, 

Nine times out of a dozen vessels passing the 
straits of Gibraltar are detained at the Rock. 
The impossibility of beating west against the 
current renders a fair wind and a fresh one in- 
dispensable; and the detention is, therefore, some- 
times for da; metimes for weeks. In our 
own case, adelay of a few hours would have 
been pleasant enough, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity to visit the fortress—although from no 

int, perhaps, could a more correct idea of its 
Beain and general features be gained than from 
the deck of our ship; buta detention of a few 
days would not have been so pleasant, while a 
fair wind to take us directly into the Atlantic 
was more desirable than either. 

‘The Levanter which had hurried us on all day, 
lulled, as I have mentioned, as we came under 
the vast shadow of the Rock at sunset; but, soon 
after, it again freshened, and we glided past Eu- 
ropa Point, just as its revolving light began its 
intermittent flash and shade for the night. During 
the day all vessels that pass within cannon e 
of the fortress are expected to display their col- 
ors, ora surly and emphatic summons, enforced 
by the risochet of a six-pound ball across the 
bows, succeeds. This is all very well, ed 
as a symbol of precaution against attack; but if 
it is designed to proclaim anything like sover- 
eignty over the Straits, it is a piece of imperti- 
nent assumption, more ridicuious than even that 
of old Venice over the Adriatic, in her latter 
days, typified by the annual nuptials of her Doge. 
The power of Gibraltar over the Mediterranean 


remote, had existence. 
The moon was 


nean—our last look of that hu, 
ages has braved its storms, ai 

loomed indistinctly up in the 
was more sublime and impressive to the eye t] 


Unim; 


tions. Indeed, it even surp: 


in the old world. 


in spectral li; 
A mani 
jer, the h 


Tuusspay, December 25. 
Under what different circumstances 


feelings, than weeks of the unmeaning ceremo- 
nies of the land; and he who has not felt it 
would do well to distrust his companionable 
ualities.”” Man in the solitude of ocean feels 
leepest his dependancy on others for happiness; 
he feels, too, that the fate of those around him is 
but the index of his own; and community of in- 
terest ever rouses sympathy of feling, A 
single month of hourly intimacy within the nar- 
row limits of a ship will also effect more in de- 
veloping character and indicating its peculiarities 
than whole years of the social conventionalities 
of ordinary acquaintance on the land. We have 
had the opportunity to prove this. 
kness, that is among forgotten 
things. Nobody is ever sea-sick now; except, 
indeed, perhaps, our two brides; and brides, 1 am 
told, are always sea-sick. But even they have 
never lost a dinner, albeit they may have lost a 
breakfast or two during the voyage. It were a 
pity if they had; for a dinner at sea, with a sea 


is even less than that of Venice over the Adriatic 
in the last years of the republic; while, unlike 
the former, such power has at no time, however 


pouring gloriously forth 
thro. the drifting clouds, as, with all sail 
|, our ship winged her way before the 
freshening breeze down the Straits; and soon we 
bad taken our last look-of the blue Mediterra- 
cliff which for 
which now, as it 
misty moonlight, 
an 


even by the crimson light of the setting sun. 
rtant as I view .the spot as a fortress, 
Gibraltar Rock is one of the few objects I have 
beheld in Europe which equalled my expecta- 
them, and it 
was the last spot of interest which I looked upon 


t and shadow on the wild yet sub- 
ing the ore and fortress jot 
western of Africa rose on our left. 
t, twenty miles distant, lay 
Cape Trafalgar, immortalized by the victory and 


and how 


appetite and smooth water, on board a wine and 
fruit ship, is not a thing to be lightly lost. 

Last, not least, among our sources of amuse- 
ment, have been books; and if there is a pleasanter 
thing of the kind than an exciting novel of a 
warm sunny afternoon, stretched in the shade of 


a sail, on the lofty quarter-deck of a fine ship, 
bounding on before a brisk breeze over the blue 
deep flecked with foam, I have yet to experience 
it. Pleasanter ocean travel there cannot be than 
that of a winter voyage inthetropics. And now 
for Christmas dinner and thoughts and talk of 
home. 


FLORIDA STREAM, OFF HAVANA, Dec. 28, 1951. 

From Cape Spartel to the Caycos islands, 
which properly belong to the Bahama group, is 
a distance of 4,000 miles, or abont 66 degrees of 
longitude. I have mentioned, that, a few days 
after leaving the Straits of Gibraltar, our chro- 
nometer stopped, and that we were forced to re- 
sort to “dead reckoning” to determine our longi- 
tude—to determine our distance from the New 
World by our distance from the Old as indicated 
by the “Log.” 

Well, on the morning of Christmas day, the 
Log Book declared that we had run 4, miles 
from Cape Spartel, which would make our lon- 
gitude 72 degrees west; while the sextant, the 
popsang day at noon, had assured us that our 

atitude was 22 degrees north. Now the Caycos 
islands, from which we have steered, happen to 
lie in exactly 72 degrees west longitude, and 22 
degrees north latitude. Of course, therefore, if 
our “dead reckoning” was to be relied on, we 
were at the Caycos. But in reality we were not 
there! Not ananch of land in sight; and, 
after running a hundred miles fa ', night came 
on, dark and tempestuous for the first time dari 
our whole vo; „ and not an inch of land was 
yet to be seen from the highest pinnacle of our 
ship’s mainmast; a fact which another in- 
stance to the multitudes on record of the little 
reliance to be placed in “dead reckoning,” even 
when most carefully kept, and the superiority of 
modern science over ancient usage. 

Night came on, as I have said, dark and tem- 

tuous, The wind was agale, Thesea rolled 
mountains. Nota star was visible. The rain 
poured in torrents, and a mist so dense and im- 


i t thrown aback, she was stationary, 
Shd rose and fell with the billows like a buge 


= 


Jeviathan “couched on the wave.” 


Heth aap sled Spe 
is certainly an im; or 
hipa, than that o€ the satts ship riuhing 
on before the same tempest. All night 
us rocked on the billows, and near us 
rocked a little schooner, which had also hove-to, 


hanged on a very lofty gibbet. More than 10,- 
000 troops attended the execution to prevent any 
hostile demonstration on the part of the numer- 
ous Christians of Hue Fo. 


Extraordinary Accident.—The workmen at the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, England, were re- 
cently engaged in testing four 36-pounder guns, 
loading them with 28 pounds of powder, and a 
solid shot weighing 56 Ibs., when, owing to am 
accident, one of the guns was prematurely dis- 
charged. The gun that was thus discharged 
burst, and one of the pieces turned one of the 
other guns round, pointing the muzzle toward 
the town. In an instant the gun was fired, and 
the shot fell at a distance of about a mile and a 
half, doing great d: to several chimneys. 
Luckily no person was injured. 


From late English journals we learn that the 
ae ag of the transit routes to unite the Pacific 
with the Atlantic was attracting atten- 
tion, and it was expected that ere a line of 
powertul steamers would be put on the Pacific 
to ply between Australia and ama, to run in 
conjunction with the present line established be- 
tween Southampton and Chagres. This will 
form the speediest, safest, and quickest commu- 
nication between Eng! and New South Wales. 


The Maritime Code.—Senator Davis, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is enj in preparing a bill intended 
to cover the whole ground touching the law 
maritime, both in regard to ocean and river 


steaming. It will consist of thirty or more see- 
tions, and in com nsiveness pr an and com- 
pleteness of detail it is intended to be all that is 


needed. In the bill in question it is said wemay 


look to find what may be denominated a perfect 
code steamboat. 
Heavy Verdict.—in the case of Joseph J. 


Cook, in the court of common pleas, against the 
Floating Dry-Dock Company, to recover dama- 
ges for injury by the fall of a staging on which 
the plaintif was at work, the jury returned a 
sealed verdict this forenoon in favor of plaintiff 
for six thousand dollars.—N. F. e 

The Last of We a Pall-bearers.—On 
Tuesday last the Masonic fraternity of Alexan- 
dria; attired in the regalia, paid the tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Samuel Hilton, 
who departed this life on the 22d inst. Mr. H. 
was the last of the survivors of the pall-bearers 
of Washington. 

We think that on Wednesday we heard one of 
the oldest, staunchest, and most reliable Demo- 
crats in this cit —one who never gavea Whig 
vote in all his life—say that he w rather sup- 
port Mr. Fillmore or Mr. Webster for the Presi- 
dency than the nominee of the late Democratic 
State convention of Kentucky. 

Lowiaville Journal, Feb. 13, 


te i Etta! think of that, 
ou Kaintuc! hi, with your Millerd Fill- 
Tore?” Louisville Democrat. 


Tt is stated that the “old arm-chair” of the 
patriot John Hancock was sold at auction in Bas- 
ton on Friday for $10. 


PUBLIC SALB. 
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